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"| s- PHE ORIGINAL. 
oo No. XVIII. 
52 YOUTH AND AGE. 
F)- "phere is & paper in the Spectator, No. 449, descriptive 
F of the devoted attentions of a lovely female in the bloom 
sf youth to her decrepit father. This paper has fre- 
ly-been the subject of unqualified commendation. 
“Hj ig ond of Steele’s, and, like most of his, it is in my 
Egpinion very inferior, both in judgment and taste, to 
Sidhe of Addison. Parental and filial affection are re- 
“siproca! duties, but, like all other duties, they ought to 
ibe kept within the bounds of reason. Where they are 
Hepat, they savour more of vanity and selfishness than of 
P that true good feeling, which is to be depended upon 
Sunder all circumstances. Parents, who are unbounded- 
bay wrapped up in their children, are apt, if disappointed 
by them in their views, to become unreasonably unfor- 
ae giving, though perhaps that disappointment is princi- 
lly owing to their own injudicious indulgence. They 
“blind themselves to the real nature of their fondness, 
and then suffer their feelings to be embittered by what 
P “they conceive to be the height of ingratitude ; and the 
Ay is6 species of attachment often leads them to 
" be the true welfare of their offspring to the sug- 
tions Of avarice or ambition. In the same manner, 
do not think unmeasured devotion on the part of 
*. children so much te be depended upon, as that in which 
there is a reasonable portion of self-consideration—or 
rather, 1 apprehend, there is self-consideration in dis- 
guise, and procceding from an unsure foundation. In 
the case described by Steele, far too much is given up, 
and I should be apprehensive that in real life the assi- 
duities of an accomplished lover might tempt the lady 
sto pass from one extreme to the other—at any rate, | 
~ should have more confidence in a female, who s2t out 
— bydistinguishing how much was due to her father, and 
* how much to herself. A feeling of total devotion is 
» somewhat dangerous, because if it changes at all, it is 
’ ble it wiil be wholly transferred; and as love in 
| sits Mature is much stronger than filial affection, the 
» chances against the latter would, in the long run, be 
pfearful. But it is otherwise where the strongest feeling 
» is yielded to, but in such manner that the weaker ones 
§ may have place in their proper order. Then is the best 
© Security that cach will be permanently and duly acted 
tn For instance, love, filial affection, and friend- 


= Sip, May cxercise at the same time their respective in- 
x , but any attempt to invert the order, except 
BX temporarily, is against the laws of nature, the force of 
" which has a constant tendency to recur. It is to my 
mind extremely revolting to see the enjoyments proper 
F to the season of youth remorsclessly sacrificed to the 
» selfishness of age—to see a young person indefinitely 
» Withering under a slavish attendance, for the perform- 
m ance of those serviccs which might be equally well ren- 
: with no personal privation, and this too under the 
© Mask of affection—under a pretence of being unable to 
_ bear the ministration of any other hand. It is a eacri- 
# fice, which a well-constituted mind would not only not 
) fequire, but would not permit; and any parent, with 
proper feeling for a child, would rather reverse the 
tice, and study how least to let age and infirmity 
with the enjoyments and interests of youth. 
lung as I live, think only of me,” is detestable. 
8 true doctrine is, “whilst you requite my tender- 
do not let me feel that the.few years | have to re- 
M, @xercise any baneful influence on the many you 
hope to enjoy.’ Ft would be unnatural in an only 
viter to give way to an attachment, which would 
to an entire separation from an, aged and infirm 
Perent; bat it is equally or more unnatural in a parent 
. “uP ose.an advantageous alliance, which would admit 
OM, T—part t.—res. 14, 1837. 





the fulfilment, in reasonable proportions, both of con- 


jugal and filial duties—besides that, to witness the sa- 


tisfactory establishment of a child ought to carry a conso- 
lation with it, incomparably beyond the selfish pleasare 
of a monopoly of attentions. Devotion, such as that 
described by Steele, however easy, or even pleasurable 
at first, cannot, when indefinitely continued, but become 
somewhat irksome both in practice and refiection, which 
feeling will of necessity, more or less, miggitself up with 
the object; whereas a reasonable mean, which does nut 
exclude other sentiments, may go on without the slight- 
est diminution, and every attention from first to last 
may be a genuine offering of the heart. It is good that 
this should be reciprocally borne in mind, as an addi- 
tional reason why too much should not be required, nor 
too much undertaken. The extreme of devotion has 
generally, I apprehend, part of its foundation in a feel- 
ing of self-importance and a love of applause, which 
part, after a time, is likely a little to give way, unless 
strengthened by the accession of pride. In this, as in 
all things, a reasonable beginning is most likely to have 
a reasonable end. 


ART OF DINING. 


To those who are the slaves of custom or fashion, or 
who have never thought for themselves, the doctrines 





on the art of dining laid down in my Jast number must 
appear startling, absurd, or impossible to be carried into 
practice, except in a very limited number of cases. The 
simple style I propose is as different from the ornamaat, | 
ed and cuinbrous one now in vogue, as the present 
cropped, unpowdered, trowsered mode of dress is from 
that of a gentleman in the middle of the last century, 


when bags, swords, buckles, and gold lace were univer-| 
sally in use, and I may be thought as much out of the | 


way in my notions by some, as any would have been in 
the year 1750, who should have advocated the dress of 
1835. But simplicity and convenience have triumphed 
in our dress, and I have no doubt they will equally do 
so in time in our dinners.. With respect to the practica- 
bility of my system, I lay down rules which I think the 
sound oncs, with a view to their being approached as 
neatly as circumstances will permit. For instance, I 
am of opinion a party, to be the most satisfactory, should 





not exceed eight persons, and therefore I would keep as} 
near that number as possible. I think it is a very ma- 
terial point to have a dinner served up quite hot, and 
therefore I would have a kitcher as close to the dining- 
room as conveniently it could be. I differ from those 
who like large parties, and who think the kitchen ought 
to be remote, and I frame my rules accordingly, and 
would bring my practice as near my rules as circum- 
stances would allow. I should prefer two small purties 
simply regaled, to one large une with an overloaded re- 
past, and I would make all my arrangements with refer. 
ence to the style I think best, and keep to it as atrictly 
as I could. As it appears to me that the more intent 
we are upon what we are doing, the greater is our en- 
joyment, I have dwelt in the article in my last number 
upon the means of preventing distraction at the dinner- 
table—not that I mean all that I have said always to 
be adhered to, but I give it by way of guide and speci- 
men. F endeavour to exhibit the true philosophy of 
dining, leaving the practice to be modified according 
to tastes and circumstances, and as I am decidedly of 
vpinion that the true philosophy of dining would have 
great influence upon our well-being, bodily and mental, 
and upon the good ordering ox our social habits, I think 
it well worth serious attention. The above observations 
apply as well to what I am going to’say, as to what I 
have said; the application of my rules must depend 
upon. circumstances. ee 
I concluded the. article on dining in my last number 
with promising to treat, in the present, of the table, the 


easy and the circle 





dinner, and the mode of conducting it. A great deal of 


the pleasure of a party depends upon the oft: 
table being proportioned to the endion of those si 
atit. The other day, when dining alone with 


. . * 


tables are now made with tops of different 


t erent sizes, to put — 
On as occasion requires, those, who think it worth while, 


According to my system of set thé 5. 


can adapt their table to their party with 


pret xenon 

dishes in , the only thing to be- 
the size of the table is convenient reom for sittit 

as neither to be crowded, nor fo be too far apart. J 
any number not exceeding four, I ghink a squareo 
oblong table guile - . con,:ortable as-a ron 

respect to sétting oul a table, every thing sh 
brilliantly clean, and nothing should be «plated. up: 
except what is wanted; and every thing Wanted, which 
can conveniently be placed upon the table,-should be 
there, so as to dispense as much as possible with 
attendance, and thereby avoid the trouble of ask- 
ing for things, apd the frequent occurrence, even with” 


the best arrangements, of having to wait. I rather © e 


think the best mode of lighting a table ~not. yet 
been discovered. I think. it itable- Be... to here 
the light upon it, nor indeed any thing which ¢en 
interrupt the freest communication between the guests, 
upon which sociability greatly s... The art of 
throwing the most agreeable light upon a table. is 
well worth cultivating. Instead of those convent 
and useless centre pieces, which F have already” 

nounced, I would have a basket of beautiful bread, whi 

and brown, in the middle of the table, with a silver fork’ 
on each side, so that the: guests could help themselves, 
which would be ctly easy with a party not exceeds 
ing Sight, which limit T understand in all: I say. 


would have the wine placed upon the table in such man. 


ner as to be as much as possible within the. reach of © : ae 


each nage and I hold stands for the decanters to be 
impediments, and coolers also, except, perhaps, in 

hot weather. If the wine is served at a proper tempor 
ture, it will in general remain so, as long as ought to 
be necessary ; but it is often set upon the table before 
it is wanted, for show. As I am an enemy. to a variety 
of wines, I think one wine glass only most convenient 
at dinwer, nor do I think in general that water glasses 
for the wine glasses are of much use. I like to simplify 
as much as possible; and instead of the supernumera- 
ries we now see, I would have one or more sets of cruets 
upon the table; according to the size of the party, and 
containing those things which are continually wanted, 
and which it is desirable to have at hand, When they 
are to be asked for, they are not half so much used as 
when they are within reach: Whatever dish is placed 
upon the table, it ought. to be preceded by all its minor 
adjuncts, and accompanied by: the er vegetables © 
quite hot, so that it may be enjoyed entirely, and at 
once. How very seldom this is fully experienced, for 
want of previous attention, or from the custom of #a- 
crificing comfort to state and form! & suppose I 

need add that I am an. advocate for the use of dumb- 
waiters: and the smaller the party is, the more they 
are desirable, because attendants aro a restraint upon 
conversation and upon one’s ease in general, in ore 


Late jar FS 
tion to the limited number at table. I will conclude *~ 


this part of my subject with recommending, in the ar-~ 
rangements of the dining-room, and the setting out of 
the table, Madame de Stael’s description of Corinne’s 
drawing-room, which she says was “ simply furnished, 
and with every thing to make conversation 
as nearly as possible the 
reverse of what is aimed at in English dianers of the 
present day. 

With respect to the dinner itself, there are two kinds 
of dinners—one simple, consisting of few dishes, the 
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other embracing a variety. Both kinds are good in 
their way, and both deserving attention ; but for con- 
stancy, | greatly prefer tho simple style. As it is not 
my purpose to give a series of bills of fare, after the 
manner of the authurs of books on cookery, I shall per- 
haps find it difficult to make my notions on dinners 
sufficiently comprehended. I mean only to lay down a 
few general rules, and leave the application to the ge- 
nius of those who read them. In the first place, it is 
necessary mot to be afraid of not having enough, and so 
to go into the other extreme, and have a great deal too 
much, as is almost invariably the practice. It is also 
necessary not to be afraid of the table louking bare, and 
so to crowd it with dislies not wanted, or before they 
are wanted, whereby they become cold and sodden. 
“ Enough is as good as a feast,” is a sound maxim, 
as well in providing as in eating. The advantages of 
having only enough are these: it saves expense, trou- 
ble, and attendance; it removes teinptation, and in- 
duces contentment, and it affords the best chance of 
“having a well-dressed dinner, by concentrating the at- 
tention of the cook. ‘The having too much, and setting 
dishes on the table merely for appearance, are practices 
arising out of prejudices, which, if once broken through, 
would be looked upon, and deservedly, as the height of 
vulgarity. The excessive system is a great preventive 
of hospitality, by adding to the expense aad trouble of 
entertaining, whilst it has no one udvantage. It is only 
pursued by the majority of people for fear of being un- 
like the rest of the world. In proportion to the small- 
ness of dinner, ought to be its excellence, both as to 
quality Of materials, and the cooking. In order to en- 
sare the best quality of materials, it is necessary to have 
some ir.tereourse with the tradesmen who provide them, 
that they may feel an interest in pointing out and fur- 
nishing whatever happens to be most desirable; and ju- 
dicious criticisms on the cooking, whether in blaming 
or commending, are essential to keeping up a proper 
degree of zeal. There is a mean in these things be- 
tween too much meddling and tutal negligence, and I 
think it is to be lemented on many accounts, that there 
is so much of the latter on the part of the higher classes, 
towards those with whom they deal. Bot! parties would 
find their account in a mutual good understanding. To 
order dinner well is a matter of invention and combina- 
tiun. It involves novelty, simplicity, and taste; where- 
as, in the generality of dinners, there is no character 
but that of dull routine, according to the season. ‘The 
same things ate seen every where at the same periods, 
and as the rules for providing limit the range very much, 
there are a great many good things which never make 
their appevrance at all, and a great many others, which, 
being served in a fixed order, are seldom half enjoyed ; 
as, for instance, game in the third course. Thus re- 
minds me of a dinner I ordered last Christmas-day for 
two persons besides myself, and which we enjoyed very 
much. It. consisted of crimped cod, woodcocks, and 
plum-pudding, just as much of each as we wanted, and 
accompanied by champagne. Now this dinner was both 
very agreeable, and very wholesome Irom its moderation; 
but the ordinary course would have been, to have pre- 
ceded the woodcocks by some substantial dish, thereby 
taking away from their relish, and at the same time 
overloading the appetite. Delicacies are scarcely ever 
brought till they are quite superfluous, which: is unsa- 
tisfactory if they are not eaten, and pernicious if they 
are. When the materials and the cooking are both of 
the best, and the dinner is served according to the most 
approved rules of comfort, the plainest, cheapest food 
has attractions, which are seldom found in the most 
laboured attempts. Herrings and hashed mutton, to 
those who like them, are capable of affording as much 
enjoyment, when skilfully dressed, as race and costly 
dishes. I think it would be a great improvement to in- 
troduce, as a mode of enjoying easy society, small par- 
ties to plain savoury dinners, without state or cereinony. 
They need not supersede more expensive repasts, but 
might be adupted as a variety anda relief. At present 
such a thing is scarcely heard of as asking half a duzen 
people to a dinner, unless it be an affair of troubie and 
expense. If people can dine alone in a plain manner, 
they could do so in society much more agreeably. 
I shall proceed with this subject in my next number. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


It is now nine o’clock at night of Monday the four- 
teenth of September, and 1 have four pages of this num- 
ber to write by nine o’clock to-morrow morning. In my 
number for the twenty-sixth of August, I concluded an 
article on composition with sayiug, that I intended to 
avail myself of the comparative solitude of the present 
month, to pay special attention to my state, both for 


my own ease, and to see the result as to my facility in 
writing. I have done no such thing; but thinking my 
temptations would be fewer, I have been more off my 
guard than usual, and have deteriorated instead of im- 
proving. The consequence is, I write with difficulty, 
and what would have been perfectly easy to me, if I had 
followed up my resolution, is now an irksome task ; but 
[ rejoice at it nevertheless, beeause it makes me feel 
more strongly the expediency of discipline, and I hope 
by this time next week to have made a regular progress. 
Self-discipline is the most important occ ation of man, 
and ought to be the nevey-ceasing object of his atten- 
tion. ‘There can be no spectacle so noble as a human 
being under perfect self-control—self-control, nut only 
in abstaining from what is wrong,but in pursuing what 
is right. In such a state alone is to be found, perfect 
freedoin. Every other is more orTess a state of servi- 
tude to indolence or ill-directed energy. ‘Till this morn- 
ing, when necessity compelled me, I could not bring 
myself to put pen to paper for this week’s number, and 
the consequence was, that during the previous days I 
was a slave to irresolution, which irresolution was pro- 
duced by inattentiou to diet and too much sleep. Self. 
discipline is the regulation of the present with a view 
to the future; but unfortunately the temptations of the 
present generally prevail against advantages which ure 
not present, and we content ourselves with deferring 
the execution of our resolves from occasion to'occasion 
throughout our lives. It seems to me as if the first 
thing we ought to attend to was our physical state, or 
bodily health, and that every thing else would follow al- 
most as a matter of couse. I mean that sound state, 
which is equally removed from debility and feverish ex- 
citement, and the attainment of which implies the exer- 
cise a many virtues, whilst it is favourable to the de- 
velopment of many more. It is the character of the 
Christian religion to inculcate the practice of self-disci- 
pline to a much greater extent than was ever thcught 
of before, and the Christian religion is constantly repre- 
sented by its earliest teachers as holding out perfect 
freedom to its disciples. It appears to me certain that 
the practice of its precepts is calculated to ensure the 
greatest quantity of happiness here, as well as hereafter, 
because, whilst it permits every rational enjoyment, it 
imposes restraint only in those things which are injuri-; 
ous. An individual who acted up to the rules of Chris. 
lianity, could not but enjoy existence in the highest 
perfection of which it is capable. But a degree of per- 
severance is necessary, to which few can bring them. 
selves. It is not by violent efforts that a proper state 
can be attained, for they are never lasting. It is not 
by plunging into extremes that we can ensure onr well- 
being, for they defeat every object of living; but it is 
by a steady, temperate course, with a constant check 
upon ourselves even at the thought of evil. When we 
have gone wrong, we must get right by degrees, so as} 
to acquire a new habit us we reform, A violent resoln- | 
tion is only made to be broken. A sudden start fiom | 
the wrong to the right road, is followed by as sudden a 
start back again. It is necessary also in self-discipline, 
in order to make it effective and permanent, that it 
should be extended to all our actions and habits. It is 
the whole man that must bo reformed, or there is no 
safety. There must be no reserves, no compromises, 
no granting ourselves, as it were, a lease of certain irre. 
gularitics, with a determination to quit them at the ex- 
piration of a term. We must begin from the present, 
and go steadily on, watching ourselves unceasingly, 
making our aberrations daily less and less, and secur- 
ing every advance by all the precautions in our power. 
We must never be too sure, which is the almost certain 
foreruuner of a relapse, but must distrust our strength 
on every occasion of temptation, either of commission 
or omission. It shall be my endeavour to practice some- 
what ol’all I preach ; and, indeed, I feel to a certain ex- 
teut the beneficial influence of turning my thoughts to 
the subjects I have treated of in these papers. 1 shall 
set to work in earnest in carrying that resolve into exe- 
cution, which I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 
—>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Countess and Captain Hall.—From more 
than one member of the family of the Countess 
of Purgstall assertions have been made deroga- 
tory to the veracity of Captain Hall’s statements 
in his book entitled, “ A Winter in Lower Sty- 


ria.”’ The last is contained in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for December, being a letter from 








the countess’s brother, Mr. Cranstoun; as we 


published the book itself in our - 
we feel bound to insert this communica: 
that our readers may be able to judge for the 
selves; we think the captain’s veracity ig 
ously impeached. es 


oe 
ay 
From Blackwood's Magazine for Doras 


To the Conductor of Blackwood’s Magazine, ~ ir 


Sir,—It has been justly observed, that an jal 
more keenly felt than an injury. Among ot 
for this feeling, is the sense that’ an injury ma 
some redress from the laws of our country, ; 
insult can, in many cases, have no reparation, but 
the press publishing the grievance complained of = 
avail myself of your permission to send for ineaettia 
Blackwood’s Magazine, whatever had the sane 
my name, regarding a volume published some times 
by Captain Basil Hall, entitled “Schloss Hainfelayt 
pages 37 and 8, is the following statement of M 
Purgstall’s situation after the death of her h 
son. 

“No sooner was the last gone, than up 
seventy claimants as heirs-at-law pounced on : 
estates of the ancient family of Purgstall, and them) 
desolate widow had enough to do to establish her righ 
even to that portion of the property which had jew 
settled upon her. The difficulties she encountersba 
arranging this matter, and the severe distress to 
she was reduced by innumerable and apparently 
minable lawsuits, might have broken the spirit 
wearicd out the resolution of a ‘ess vigorous. 
With all her fortitude, indeed, she seems to hagg 
almost subdued ; and but for the generous aseistanceg 
the late Lord Ashburton, a near connection of hers aa" 
must in all probability have sunk under the joint 
of poverty and law proceedings.” ee 

This last assertion is utterly unfounded. Medgm 
Purgstall never was indebted to Lord Ashburton 
one shilling during his life; he left her, indeed, & og. 
siderable legacy by his will. When she married inJjge: 
his lordship was not fifleen years of age: the % 
met after that time during more than twenty.oy 
nor had any intercourse by correspondenee,. The ue 
avuidable impression given to every reader by Caphig. 
Hali’s narrative must be, that she was left utterly des,” 
late and destitute ina foreign country, totally neglected bp 
her family, and had owed her being rescucd from miggy 
to the generous compassion of one connected withigp” 
only by marriage. 1 will give a precise statemente 
every circumstance connected with her story; amb 
call upon Captain Hall to point out any part of it hi, 
is misrepresented or exaggerated. > 


When the state of Europe in 1815 permitted at bit 


traveling on the continent, my brother instantly 
himself of the opportunity ; and, accompanied 
eldest niece, paid a visit of some months to bis 

her son was then Lving. The acccunt of his dealt 
reached us in the last week of January, 1816. Leetel 
four days afterwards, in a stormy season; and by tm 
veling day aud night, { accomplished a journey of 
seventeen hundred English miles, in nearly seveilel 
days. My brother had supplied me with ample fu 
to pay off all immediate demands upon Madam 
stall; those caused by lawsuits required a tedious 
vestigation. I remained at Hainfeld for two mor 
On taking leave, she earnestly entreated me to pie 
for her, if possible, the gratification of a visit ftom 
favourite neice Lady Ashburton. I represented @ 
wish to Lord Ashburton, who most kindly eomph 
with it; and accempanied by his wife, her sister, 
ther, and myself, he remained at Hainfeld seven m 
Lady Ashburton was so ‘fondly attached to her ai 
that she determined to pass a whole year in her sogl 
after the rest of the party left Lower Styria. I pled 
myself to return at the end of that time and recottl 
her to England. Accordingly, I took a third joum 
to Germany, making in all, going and returning, ™ 
than ten thousand miles, from. the sole motive of 
and giving pleasure to a sister whem I had 

her earliest infancy. Befure taking leave of h 
Ashburton and myself had repeatedly ur 
Purgstall, by every entreaty that the most sincere) 
glowing affection could suggest, to return with 
her native country, and dispose of Hainfeld and the) 
around it, for which un ample price had been offen 

a nobleman of high rank, whose estates 
rounded hers; but the thought which ince 
grossed her imagination, of being buried in ® 
grave with her husband and son, rendered ‘her im 
ble to our prayers. Such was the conduct of &@ 
thers, (though not claiining the smallest merit &@ 
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g fowards one who is represented as left utterly deserted 
a 


. While conscious of having paid every atten. 
ay teat fraternal affection could bestow, what must be 
the feelings of men_possessing the sensations and senti- 

ments of gentlemen, on finding themselves held up to 
seg blic contempt as beings destitute of both. I was 


© strongly urged by friends, of whose understanding I had 


Bee 
T¢ 


: igher opinion than of my own, to take no pub- 
4 joey oat ae volume, which they assured me would 
¢ nto merited oblivion, from its gossiping insignifi- 
sans, and no second edition of it would ever appear. A 
ee edition of one thousand copies has, however, been 
published, circulating more widely the groundless asper- 
fontained in the first. I am utterly at a loss to 
<aesign any motive for Captain Hall’s misrespresenta- 
“tions. He must have heard of my jirst visit to Hain- 
feld. Even if by some. most unaccountable circum. 
vplance it was never mentioned by Madam Purgstall, 
a daring six months of intimate daily conversation with 
~ her, the faithful domestic Joseph, who appears to have 
een admitted into familiar intercourse, in consideration 
|, \efhis long services, would unquestionably speak of the 
*s brother having arrived at Hainfeld soon after 
’ th of the young count, and of his having brought 
# large sum in ducats for the use of his mistress. Mr. 
> -apyinnfeld, of whom Captain Hall speaks with merited 
‘approbation, and with whom I was very intimate during 
his residence in Eugland, saw me repeatedly at my sis- 
P.ter’s house in 1816, and would probably mention it to 
him. Is it possible that Captain Hall could suppose 
% that I incurred the expense, and encountered the fatigue 
ofsuch a journey, in a severe winter, to insult a broken- 
* hearted sister by the barren assurance that her brothers 
were sorry for her situation, but could not give ler any 
", pecuniary assistance? She knew that the youngest of 
them had acquired fortune as well as fame by his pro- 
' fessional talents. 

» Bat my intention of remaining silent is no longer 
rmitted me; an article in. the Quarterly Review uf 
. Ot October demands a reply. In it the writer, after 
~-gecapitulating Captain Hall's account of Miss Jean Anne 
Cranstoun’s birth and marriage, proceeds to state :— 
} younger sister married in 1790 Professor Dugald 
wart, and it was probably through this connection 
that she came acquainted with Godfrey Wencislaus, 
Count of Purgstall, of a good and wealthy house in 
Aastria, then—we believe—one of Professor Stewart's 
pls.” There is not a shadow of pretext for this be- 
ief. Count Purgstall was twenty-five years of age 
when he visited Edinburgh, having been born in 1772, as 
the inscription on his monument in Riegersburg castle 
(of which a copy is at this moment before me,) fully 
proves. He had letters of intrcduction to Mr. Stewart, 
and was included in his evening parties, at which men 
of superior talents and rank, natives and foreigners, 
were assembled. The belief of the writer is an insidi- 
ous modo of insinuating that the influence which Mr. 
Stewart had acquired over the mind of his young pupil 
Was used to procure an opulent match for his sister-in. 
law. It would be an insult to suppose that the charac. 
ter of Dugald Stewart required any vindication ; his 
» “highly honourable principles were as well known to his 
= mamerous friends as his philosophical works are to the 
Dworld. It-was not surprising that an enthusiastic 
™ young man was captivated by the elegant manners and 
« powers of conversation which Captain Hall testifies were 
hot destroyed, though inevitably diminished, by many 

years of sevore suffering, sickness, and sorrow. 
_ Bat this is a venial offence to what follows at pages 
© 128 and 9, viz.:—“It is remarkable, that during the 
"Protracted illness of the countess, no mention is made 
| of her having sought the consolations of religion ; and 
_ daring her last days, of which Captain Hall gives copi- 
- 0ue and minute details, there seems to have been no 
‘intimation on her part of any concern about, or even 
‘belief in, a future state. No expression of affection, no 
| mark of beneficence, no tenderness, no charity—nothing 
4 that has even the appearance of a sentiment, is recorded 
to have fallen from her lips in those supreme moments, 
p but her gratitude tc Captain Hull, to his servants, and 
is infants, for their care of her. Her last re- 
dwords are—I die contented, however, when I 
pave you about me to see me laid in my grave, and 
a , that in spite of all the fears that have haunted 
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so long a time, I shall not be left forlorn and 
date to die among strangers. You may well be 
Pappy to think of the good you have done me.’ This 
m4 kind of lip-gratitude, in which selfishness eloaks 
elf, bot not a word escapes, which shows the smallest 
petng of Chistianity, or even of natural religion. Nor 
be supposed to be a mere omission on the part 

ain Hall, who, we are well aware, from his own 
ing on this point, wauld have been happy to 





have been able to add that which would at once have 
softened, exalted, and purified the harsh and egotistical 
character of his heroine.” 

Here, in the eagerness to display his own piety, the 
writer unguardedly proves himself utterly destitute of 
that eharity in judging others, which we are told by the 
highest authority is the greatest of Christian virtues. 

There was indeed no parade of religion, because a 
conscivusuess of having led a most exemplary life, and 
of having-proved herself a inost devoted wife, and most 
affectionate mother, rendered all professions of her faith 
unnecessary. The dignified serenity with which she 
welcomed her approaching dissolution, and “ courted 
death, kind nature’s signal of retreat,” is construed into 
a proof of her having no feeling of Christianity, or even 
of natural religion. The simple refutation which I will 
give of such unexampled injustice, shall be an extract 
from the conclusion of her last letter to myself, without 
a date, but probably one of the last she ever wrote. It 
was forwarded to me by Captain Hall, who was perfect- 
ly acquainted with our punctual correspondence, as dur- 
ing his residence at Hainfeld, he added a few lines on 
the third page of the sheet of two former letters:— 
“ Judge what I feel, and still feel, when I think of your 
heving hurried over half Europe tu support oue deprived 
of every hope.” 

“ No selfish thought ever soiled our friendship. Oh! 
let me trust that it will be continued so when time is 
no more! I was destined, as you know, from my cra- 
dle, to sorrow, and sorrow conducts me to my tomb. In 
this our land of being, matter and death are synoni- 
mous. But a hope that makes a part of our nature, 
tells us, that mind is life, and life eternal. How awful, 
and sublime, and lovely, is the thought of immortality ! 
of being reunited to all we love! I-will not bid you 
farewell, my dearest, dearest brother. I grasp the hope 
that we are to meet where sin and sorrow are no more.” 

To prove the accurate authenticity of these lines, I 
have submitted the letter containing them to the pe- 
rusal of my valued friend Sir David Brewster, who adds 
his attestation of their being literally copicd.* 

I will not condescend to any intemperate expressions 
of reproach or resentment; they are, indeed, unneces. 
sary. 1 appeal to every candid and generous-minded 
reader to decide, if the writer of such an article as I 
have quoted, has not outraged all decorum, or rather 
common decency. 

I know not who is the author of such gross malevo- 
lence ; but I know that the editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view is the very last man on earth who ought to have 
permitted its publication. He knew that Madam Purg- 
stall had once been the bosom friend and eonfidante of 
Sir Walter Scott in bis early youth; that her native 
taste, and rapid perception of the beautiful in composi- 
tion, enabled her to appreciate the talents displayed in 
his first poetical attempts, while he was himself uncon. 
scious of powers which were destined at a future period 
to charm mankind. What would have been his feelings 
had he lived tu read the lines which 1 have quoted! 
But the writer of them would not have dared to trace, 
nor would the editor have dared to sanction one of them, 
had the illustrious friend of Madam Purgstall survived 
her. As the son of a gallant old soldier, disabled by 
wounds received in the service of his country, I feel 
myself called upon not to permit the name which 
I inherit from him, to be disgraced by my tamely 
and silently submitting to have the memory of his be. 
loved daughter insulted, and the peace of his remaining 
family invaded by the most unprovoked and most un- 
founded calumnies. 1 am, sir, your obliged and obe- 
dient humble servant, Henry Cranstoun. 


The Pavilion, near Melrose, 5th Nov. 1836. 
Allerby, Nov. 1836. 


* Having examined carefully a letter from the Count- 
ess Purgstall, produced to me by my friend Mr. Crans- 
toun, I have no hesitation in vouching, that the extract 
from it, given in the preceding communication, is au. 
thentic, and that it is in the handwriting of the count- 
ess. Davip Brewster. 


We shall give Capt. Hall’s reply in our next. 


Littell’s Museum for January was published 
last week, containing ninety-six pages, as usual 
filled with selections from the best class of the 
London journals, gS, : 

The rumours of extensive preparations for the spring 
book trade continue to reach us. Dr. Bird’s new tale, 
“Nick of the Woods, or-the Jibbenainosay,” a Kentucky 
story, will appear in March. One of Washington 
Irving’s nephews will publish in April, “The Hawk 





Harris is preparing a life of Commodore William Bain. 


_bridge. Mr. Cooper has-nearly ready a work on France, 


to be followed by one on England. . Buckland’s Bridge. 
water Treatise is in the hands of the binder. Ths author 
of the South West and La Fitte has a novel in the press, 
and Miss Leslie is again collecting her néWspaper and” 
annual tales into a volume. The Embassy to the Courts 
of Muscat and Siam will be put to press on the return 
of the Peacock, by the author of “* Three Years in the — 
Pacific,” Dr. Ruschenberger. The long announced iife_ 
of Thomas Jefferson, by George Tucker, has beea 


“issued. There isa goodly array for the literary appe- 


tite of the reading public. te 
We fear that the time anticipated by M. Senas 

essays is now as far off as when he wrote ; he says:—— 

“When F reflect on the progress of genius, on the ade. 


vance of+the sciences, on their general distribution, on et : 


the multitudes of works of every kind, it appears to me 
that a time will come when wit and talent will be ase- 
less. The domain of thought will be like some vast 
country, the map of which will be traced out on a grand 
scale, and every part of it will be known. At that epoch. 
no more books will be written. All thoughts will be 
reduced to proverbs or sentences; there will be sen- 
tences on every subject, and education will doubtless . 
consist in inculeating at an early age, three or four vo- 
lumes of proverbs. It will be so easy to make Verses 
that it will no longer be a merit; there will be nothing 
but cantos and hemistichs, selected from all known 
works.” 

The original publication of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire was in quarto, and as the volumes 
appeared singly, Gibbon used to take them to his grace 
the Duke of Cumberland. Conveying-the third to him 
one day, elated with pride, and imagining as ke went 
what handsome things the duke would say tu him, what~ 
a mortification it must have been to the historian, when 
his grace, in his usual rough manner, exclaimed,— 
“What? ah! another d—d big square book, eh !” 

Mrs. Macauley having published what she called 
* Loose Thoughts,” Garrick was asked if he did not 
think it a strange title for a lady to choose. _“ By no ’ 
means,” replied he, “the sooner a woman gets rid of 
such, thoughts the better.” 

It is not, probably, generally known that the author _ 
of “ Philidor on Chess” was named André Danican; he 
was a native of Drieux, near Paris. Philidor was a 
soubriquet or nick-name, given him by the. King of 
France, after an Italian musician of that name. He 
Was near seventy years of age at his death, and so re- 
markable for his skill in the difficult game of chess, 
that about two months before he died he played two 
games, blindfold, at the same time, against two excel- 
lent chess-players, and was declared the victor. 

Algebra was originally called the Cossic art. Robert 
Recorde, an English mathematician ofthe sixteenth 
century, published the first treatise on the subject; it 
was entitled, “ The Whitestone of Witte, which is the 
Secunde Part of Arithmetike; containing the Extruc. 
tion of Rootes, the Cossicke Practice, with the Rule of 
Equation, and the Workes of Surde Numbers. 

Lope de Vega wrote five times the number-of leaves 
that he lived days, and if any one has the curiosity to 
know in what manner such facility of composition is 
acquired, let him listen to the advice of Rinnelbergias, 
to an author under his tuition. “Tell the printers;’s 
says he, “to make preparations for a work you intend 
writing, and never alarm yourself about it because it is 
not even began, for afler having announced it, you may, 
without difficulty, trace-out in your head the whole plan 


of the work and its divisions ; after which compose the - 


arguments of the chapters, and I can assure you that in 
this manner you may furnish the printers daily with 


Chief,a Tale of the Indian Country.” Dr. Thomas 
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more copy than they want. But remember, when you 
have once begun, there must be no flagging till the 
work is done.” If we are not’ mistaken, most of the 
modern novels, such as “ Plebeians and Patricians,” and 
so forth, have been thus commenced. 

The diminutiveness of a large portion, and the beauty 
of the whole of the Classics, printed by the Elzevirs at 
Leyden and Amsterdain, have long rendered them cele- 
brated, and the prices they still bear in public sales, 
sufficiently demonstrate the estimation in which they 
continue to be held. There were five of these Elzevirs, 
viz. Lewis, Bonaventure, Abraham, Lewis second, and 
Daniel. The whole of the Greek, Latin, and French 
works printed by these celebrated men, form a collection 
of about one hundred volumes. 

One of Catherine-the Second’s chief officers gave the 
following order to his bookseller: “ Fit me up a hand- 
some library: little books above, and great ones below.” 
“ Range me,” said a modern general collector to his car- 
penter, “the grenadiers (fulios) at bottom, battalion 
(octavos) in the middle, and light bobs (duodecimos) 
at lop.” 

——— 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


Adventures in the Moon and Other Worlds, post 8vo. 
A History of Russia, Vol. II., Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. Contributions to Modern History, by F. 
Von Raumer, (Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of 
Scots,) 8vo. Henrietta Temple, a Love Story, by the 
author of “ Vivian Grey,” 3 vols. Lionel Wakefield, by 
the author of “Sydenham,” 3 vols. The Andalusian 
Annual, edited by M. B. Honan, twelve coloured draw- 
ings, 4to. Nicrographia, Essays on Microscopes, by 
C. Goring, M. D., and A. Pritchard, 8vo. Introduction 
to the Study of Geology, adapted to Walker’s Map, by 
F. Burr, 8vo. Mts. Maberly, or the World as it Will 
Be, 3 vols. Rev. R. B. Paul’s Jouarnai of a Tour to Mos- 
cow in 1836, 12mo. Live Joyfully, or the Duty and 
Means of being Happy, 18mo. The Life and Persecu- 
tions of Martin Boos, an Evangelical Preacher, from 
the German, by the Rev. C. Bridges, 12mo. The 
Duchess de la Valliére and Mad. de Maintenon, by the 
Countess de Genlis, 2 vols. Walpole’s Correspondence 
with G. Montagu, &c., new edition, 3 vols. 8vo. The 
Fallacy of the Art of Physic, as taught in the Schools, 
by S. Dickson, M. D., 8vo. White’s Natural History 
of Selborne, with the Naturalist’s Calendar, a new edi- 
tion, by E. T. Bennett, 8vo. The Merchant’s Daugh- 
ter, by the author of “ The Heiress,” 3 vols, post 8vo. 
The Lady’s Cabinet Lawyer, by a Barrister, 18mo. Po- 
litical History of England during the 16th, 17th, aud 
18th Centuries, by F. Von Raumer, Vols. I. and Ii. 
British Annual, an Epitome of the Progress of Science, 
by Dr. R. D. Thomson, 18mo. The Forsaken, a Tale, 
2vols. The New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour, by 
G, Penn, 8vo. Annotations on ditto, by ditto. Library 
of Anecdote, Book of Human Character, by C. Bucke, 
12mo. E. W..Lane’s Account of the Modern Egyptians, 
2 vols. 8vv. Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, 8vo. The 
Dake of Monmouth, by the Author of “The Manster 
Festivals,” 3 vols. Blayney’s Treatise on Life Assur- 
ance, second edition, 12mo. Statistical Account of the 

© British Empire, by J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Choir and the Oratory, by Josiah Conder. 
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Rew American Publications. 


The Life of Thomas Jefferson, Third President of the 
United States, with Parts of his Correspondence never 
before published, and Notices of his Opinions on Ques- 
tions of Civil Government, National Policy, and Consti- 
tutional Law, by George Tucker, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Virginia, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Paulding’s Works, ‘Vols. XH. and XIII., The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside. 12:0, New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

Sketches of the Life and Character of the Rev. Le- 
muel Haynes, A. M., late of Granville, N. Y., by T. M. 
Cooley, 

The ie = oe te, and Other Tales. {2mo. 
Carey, Lea . 


The last London Quarterly Review, just re- 
ceived, is as pungent and as agreeable as usual. 
Its ** third article’’ on Col. Napier’s History of 
the Peninsular War assists materially to destroy 
the illusion under which critics, and the reading 
world in general, have laboured as to the ac- 
curacy and candour of that celebrated produc- 
tion. We trace in the writer a little jealousy 
in favour of Southey’s History of the same 
period ; and can believe that one object, besides 
that of truth, is to favour the poet laureate, 
himself a distinguished member of the Quarterly 
clique, and a contributor. Colonel Napier’s 
fifth volume, which is before us, contains an 
‘‘ Answer to some attacks of the Quarterly 
Review” which claims only the cutting 1:emark 
in the “third article’—* We shall deal with 
him as fairly as if he had been-well-bred and 
well-founded in his reclamation.” 

Something of the spirit of party and of savage 
delight in butchery, marks the long and pains- 
taking article on Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, 
which are taken in hand with a scalpel, gloating 
on any chance error of the memoir writer; as 
regards Wraxall’s mistakes we are not his apolo- 
gists, and we have perhaps discharged our duty 
as publishers when we name the source to which 
the reader may tufn for the refutation of certain 
errcrs of Sir Nathaniel. 

The article in this number on Campbell's 
poems is, on the whole, disparaging. ‘T'hat on 
Goldsmith's life, by Prior, | is the most attractive 
to the literary. As is not uncommon with Mr. 
Murray’s books, his review precedes the work 
in point of time, for at our latest dates, the life 
(2 vols. 8vo.) was not published, but was soon 
expected. As soon as it was announced, we 
ordered a copy from our London agent to be 
sent immediately on its publication, and if it 
answers our expectation, we design to insert it 
in the Library ; if it does not we shall copy the 
review ; the volumes certainly throw much light 
upon the character and habits of Goldsmith, 
defamed by jealous Boswell. 

——— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
conter a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 

Jan. 24,—Rev. Richard M. Todd, Cambridge, S. C. 
1¥,—Dr. Frederick Meriwether, Springfield, Ala. 
—18,—J. J. Ormond, Courtland, Ala. 
—26,—S. G. Sweeney, Rossville, Ohio. 
—31,—Mrs. J. H. Randolph, Everettsville, Va. 
——19,—Henry Glover, Columbus, Ohio. 
—31,—Miss Rachel E. Strong, Bullocks, N. C. 
——24,—O. Wilder, Eckford, Mich. 
—23,—Robert G. Moore, Salem, N. C. 
28,—Rev. Harvey Stanley, Newbern, N. C. 
Feb. 2,—Mrs. Apthorp, New Haven, Con. 
1,—George Clive, Stony Point, Va. 
—— 4,—Mathew Smith, Chambersburg, Pa. 
—— 4,—Mrs. Valentine King, Opelousas, La. 
—— 7,—John W. Strong, Chimney Point, Vt. 
— 8,—Daniel Cook, Pontotoc, Mi. 
—— 8—David 8S. Holland, La Porte, Inda. 
—— 8,—A.S. Campbell, Nashville, Ten. 
—— 8,—P. A. Passmore, Salisbury, Pa. 
—— 8,—Miles C. Smith, New Brunswick, N. J. 
—— 7,—Mathew Smith, Chambersburg, Pa. 
—— 6,—C. M. Shepherd, Shepherdstown, Va. 
—— 1,—C. B. Baekers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
— 7,—Joshua H. Bates, West Point, N. Y. 
— 4,—Adolphus Bates, Rock Bottom, Mass. 
—— 4,—Geo. M. Knight, Boston, Mass. 
—>— 


BINDING. 
Subscribers to the “ Library” are informed, 
that their volumes, if left at the publication 
office, will be neatly bound in any style they 
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